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LOP-NOR— A CHINESE LAKE. 

BY 

ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 

Part I. — The Unexplored Salt Desert of Lop. 

Six hundred years ago Marco Polo found one of the worst parts 
of his great journey from Italy to China in the desert of Lop east of 
Charklik. For thirty days, so he tells us, he travelled northeastward, 
over sandy plains and sterile mountains, through a desert inhabited 
only by evil spirits, which were said to lure travellers to destruction 
with extraordinary illusions. If, during the day, any one, so the 
Venetian says, should remain behind till the caravan had passed out 
of sight over a sand-hill, he would unexpectedly hear himself called 
by name in a familiar voice. Thinking the call to come from 
friends, he would follow it away from the road, and soon be left to 
perish of thirst. In the night, which, especially in warm weather, 
is the best season for journeying, travellers might hear the march of 
a huge cavalcade close at hand. Believing it to be their own party, 
they would follow it, only, at daybreak, to find themselves lost in the 
desert. Sometimes the spirits were said to assume the appearance 
of a body of armed men, who filled the air with the sound of musical 
instruments, drums, and the clash of arms, frightening the timid 
travellers so that they fled helter-skelter into the desert, to lose 
themselves and die of hunger and thirst. 

The Chinese, also, tell wonderful tales of the desert of Lop. They 
speak especially of a part consisting of boundless muck, which 
swallows up man and beast. And the Lopliks, who live at the west- 
ern end, tell sterner stories of the torture from thirst, the frantic 
search for water, and final death of the few of their number who 
have attempted to cross the desert in summer or fall, when the 
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scanty water supply is in most places undrinkably saline. Yet in 
ancient times, up to the second or third century of our era, Chinese 
records show that the main trade route from China to the West 
traversed this now desolate region. 

In December, 1905, I found myself at the western edge of the 
Lop desert, ready and eager to cross its unexplored centre, not only 
for the purpose of learning what is really there, but in order to 
ascertain whether, as has been asserted, the lake of Lop-nor, now 
merely a reedy swamp, has been subject to great fluctuations in 
• size during the Glacial epoch, and even during the era of history. 
Starting from Kashmir, India, at the beginning of April, 1905, I 
had crossed the Himalaya and Kwen Lun Mountains to the great 
Tarim, or, better, Lop basin, which extends twelve hundred miles' 
east and west by three or four hundred north and south in the 
very heart of Asia, and contains some of the most impenetrable 
deserts in the world. On every side except the northeast it is sur- 
rounded by lofty snow-clad mountains. At their base a barren belt 
of typical piedmont gravel, like a vast beach of shingle from ten to 
forty miles wide, sucks into its porous depths all but the largest of 
the streams from the snowy mountains. At the lower edge of the 
sloping gravel plain pebbles give place to fine soil and clay and more 
or less of the water either reappears in springs which irrigate oases 
or else comes close to the surface in such a way as to support a zone 
of vegetation, chiefly gnarled poplars, tamarisks, and reeds. On the 
southern side of the basin, between Kashgar and Khotan, the zone 
has a width of ten or twenty miles, but farther east it diminishes to 
almost nothing near Lop-Nor, a thousand miles from Kashgar. All 
the chief oases are situated in the zone. Farther from the moun- 
tains vegetation again disappears; and the centre of the basin is 
occupied by two great desert areas. One of these, toward the west, 
called Takla-Makan, has been shown by Hedin to be composed 
almost wholly of huge sand-dunes ranging up to two or three hun- 
dred feet in height ; the other, the Lop desert at the eastern end, was 
unknown except on the edges until the journey described in these 
pages proved it to be in large part a vast salt plain. 

Now, as in Marco Polo's day, the traveller must equip his cara- 
van for the desert at Charklik, also known as Lop. The little town 
consists of twelve hundred Chantos and Lopliks, as the non-Chinese 
Mohammedans of this part of the world are called, re-enforced by 
a Chinese garrison. It seemed to me quite a metropolis after two 
months in the almost uninhabited region to the west. Our four 
busy days there were enlivened by a case of justice which shows the 
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respect paid to foreigners. My servants and several local men of 
influence came to my room excitedly one day, bringing with them 
Handum Bai, my camel-man, whose face was covered with blood, 
and a sullen merchant who had lately come to Charklik from Hand- 
um's home in Keriya. It appeared that the merchant owed money 
to Handum. He admitted the debt, but when the camel-man insisted 
on his settling the matter, he refused to pay more than a small part 
of what the other claimed. A hot dispute ensued, and finally, so it 
was alleged, the merchant set on Handum, and knocked him down 
in the bazar. The camel-man did not seem to object to having a 
black eye and a bloody mouth. What troubled him was that he had 
been assaulted in the sight of all the people. I proceeded to hold 
trial to determine how much money was really due and who began 
the fight. Angry Handum made a vigorous plaintiff, the sulky 
merchant an unpromising defendant, and the most venerable of the 
local gray-beards a sapient jury. I served as judge, and every- 
body played counsel. When I called on the witnesses to testify, 
a dozen men began to shout at once. 

"Sh! Sh!" said the gray-beards, "Where do you think you are? 
This is not the bazar, but the house of greatness." 

By dint of much persuasion we induced the witnesses to speak 
one at a time, and to address me instead of arguing with one another. 
When I began to write down the gist of what they said, a look of 
surprise went over the crowd, and the old men murmured admir- 
ingly, "Ah, see that! He is writing. Now we shall have justice." 

The evidence left no doubt as to the guilt of the defendant. He 
owed Handum two dollars, instead of thirty cents, as he claimed, 
and it was he who began the fight in the bazar. When I pronounced 
judgment, he sent his frightened nephew home in great haste to get 
the money. For the sake of a lesson to the people, I let the prisoner 
be kept in custody till the local Beg, the highest native official, could 
be summoned. He came at once, putting aside all business. 

"This merchant," I said to him, "has assaulted my camel-man 
causelessly in the sight of all your people. Please take charge of 
him and do what is right." 

An hour later a message* came from the Beg : 

"I have inquired into the matter with stripes." The messenger 
added that according to the request which I had sent privately, the 
prisoner had been dealt with leniently, but the punishment was suffi- 
cient to serve as a timely warning not to interfere with my men. I 
planned to leave two men and all of my eight horses in Charklik for 
two weeks ; and I had found that though, when I was present, the 
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natives could not be too serviceable, when I was absent they were 
sometimes far from obliging. 

Although the Chinese Amban or Mayor was out of humour 
because the last travellers — so it was said — had behaved outrage- 
ously, taking his ducks by force for their table, whipping people 
right and left, underpaying their men and making the name of 
Englishman hated, there was no delay in furnishing everything 
necessary for our journey. On December 23, 1905, I started east- 
ward along Marco Polo's track with four men, five camels and forty- 
five days' provisions, the latter chiefly in the form of mutton, rice, 
bread, onions, dried apricots, and tea for ourselves, and linseed cake, 
to be fed to the camels when necessary at the rate of two pounds a 
day. 

For the first three days to Miran the way led eastward. On the 
right the beach-like expanse of the vast piedmont gravel-plain sloped 
gently upward toward the base of the Kwen Lun Mountains twenty 
miles away ; while on the left the view was limited by the fantastic 
tamarisk mounds, twisted poplars, and half-dead reeds of the zone 
of vegetation. At Miran on Christmas Day, we made the important 
discovery of the ruins of an ancient Buddhist town perhaps fifteen 
hundred years old, and covering an area of over five square miles. 
Apparently, Miran was a great religious centre. To-day the ruins 
consist of a large fort, a lamasery, or Buddhist monastery, with a 
pediment twenty feet high made of sun-dried brick like the mounds 
of ancient Merv and the hanging gardens of Babylonia on a small 
scale. The platforms support the remnants of small religious struc- 
tures, either the rooms of lamas or Buddhist shrines. The most 
remarkable feature of Miran is, that though the ancient town pro- 
bably had a population of some thousands, the modern water supply 
is only sufficient to support seventy or eighty people, Lopliks who 
come to Miran in summer from Lop-Nor, twenty miles to the north. 

On reaching Abdal the day after leaving Miran, we became 
acquainted with these Lopliks, a fair-skinned, dark-haired mixed 
race, probably half Aryan and half Mongolian, who talk a Turki 
dialect, and dress, like the rest of the people of Chinese Turkestan, in 
quilted cotton tunics reaching below the knee, high leather boots 
and fur-brimmed caps. They are a gentle, hospitable, self-respect- 
ing people who once numbered thousands, but now are reduced to 
two hundred and fifty, the change, according to their own story, 
being due to the gradual drying up of Lop-Nor, or Kara-Koshun, 
as they now call the diminished lake. They live in reed houses on 
the marshy shores of the lake, which is really a swamp, and make 
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their living as fishermen, paddling their canoes of hollowed poplar 
through narrow lanes of reeds from pond to pond. Till eighty 
years ago none of the Lopliks had resorted to agriculture. They 
all lived on fish or wild-fowl, with a change in the spring to the soft 
tips of reeds and rushes, but with never a taste of bread. 

At Abdal I was quartered in the single mud house among a dozen 
reed huts. The kindly people, knowing of our approach, and per- 
chance thinking of the vast hoards of money which all "Sahibs," 
or white men from India, are supposed to possess, had chopped a 
hole through a foot or two of ice, and caught some fish. I- asked 
to have them cooked and served in Loplik fashion. Presently the 
mistress of the house appeared with a steaming bowl of fishy, un- 
salted water. 

"What's this ?" I asked. 

"Why, that's the way you wanted it — our way. We always 
drink the water that the fish have been boiled in." 

I omitted the Loplik first course that day, though the boiled fish 
were excellent. 

The fact that a woman should set food before a strange man 
showed that Mohammedan law is not strictly observed here. The 
greater freedom of home life was refreshing. It was like a breath 
from the West, when a girl of twelve, who elsewhere would have 
hidden her face in the end of her long sleeve and run away, rubbed 
her head against the arm of a young giant of twenty-five, and teased : 

"Big brother ! Let me do it !" 

He was showing me how fishing nets are made from the fibre of 
the "Lop plant" (which, by the way, is one of the finest fibres in the 
world, as much tougher than hemp as hemp is than cotton) . Other 
things, such as the absence of mosques and of daily prayers, showed 
that we had reached the extreme limit of Mohammedan influence. 
My head man, a most devout follower of the Prophet, was disturbed 
because, as he said, "The Lopliks are good people, but they don't 
have much work with God." At Keriya, when first I mentioned 
Lop, he had asked if it were true, as people said, that the Lopliks 
wore nothing but the skins of wild animals, and that they were such 
adepts in the art of eating fish that they could put in the meat at one 
side of their mouths and at the same time spit out the bones at the 
other. 

On leaving the friendly Lopliks, December twenty-ninth, we 
entered what is probably the greatest uninhabited continental 
region in the world, outside the polar regions. In an area equal 
to that of Great Britain and Ireland, where the population 
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numbers forty million, there is not a single inhabitant. Much 
of it has never been visited by any explorer, or even by the natives. 
For thirty days of steady travelling we saw absolutely no sign 
of living man. Except in rare cases, there was no vegetation 
which even camels could eat, and no water save bitter pools. By 
travelling in the dead of winter when the temperature fell to 
zero every night, and by carefully chopping out and melting 
junks of hard, white ice from the midst of the yellowish, mushy 
material covering most of the pools, we managed to get water which, 
in that part of the world, is called drinkable. We were troubled 
with thirst most of the time, and the indigestion caused by the salt 
water lasted a month or two after we ceased using it. No creature 
but the wild camel can drink the wretched liquid permanently. 
Even upon that hardy animal it has a marked physiological effect. 
In Kuruk Tagh, after leaving the Lop desert, I once dined on wild 
camel. The meat was fairly good, like very coarse beef. Though 
perfectly fresh, in one sense of the word, it had become distinctly 
"corned," because of the salt which had accumulated in the animal's 
body from the water. 

For eight days eastward from Abdal we kept close to an old 
strand of Lop-Nor, following a caravan road used about once a year. 
To the south, barren gravels stretched interminably toward the 
mountains ; to the north the brownish-white expanse of the old lake- 
bed stretched sullen and unexplored to a sea-like horizon, or faded 
away in dusty haze. Nothing relieved the monotony except a 
sharp lacustrine bluff, sixty feet high, rising suddenly from the 
insignificant zone of vegetation. The zone was a mere strip of 
brown reeds, dotted with bright blue pools of brine, unfrozen be- 
cause so saline. At Koshalangza, where the water was not 
quite so saline as elsewhere, we halted to make preparations for 
the plunge into the utterly unknown region to the north. We 
estimated that, barring accidents, we ought to reach the salt spring 
of Altmish Bulak in six days. The spring lay ninety miles away in 
an air-line, at the foot of the Kuruk Tagh, or Dry Mountains. 
There was no knowing, however, what delays we might encounter, 
or how long we might have to hunt for the spring. In such bitterly 
cold weather the camels could go ten days without water, or, at- a 
pinch, twelve. Accordingly, we cut twelve days' supply of ice, and 
tamarisk faggots enough to last eight days if used very sparingly. 
This, with thirty days' provisions which still remained, twenty days' 
linseed cake, and the camp equipment, made the camels' loads so 
heavy that it was impossible for any one to ride. 
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We were anxious about the camels; for they had now travelled 
three months on comparatively poor food, with no long rests. The 
smallest, a truly pretty little animal, had lately developed huge and 
evidently painful blisters on its soft, padded feet. They were dark 
red and as big as the palm of one's hand. To prevent its becoming 
useless, the men cut off the upper portion of a pair of high, native 
boots, such as we all wore, and cleverly converted the lower parts 
into camel-shoes. The poor animal screamed like an angry, fright- 
ened child when the men tied its legs together, and rolled it over 
on its side; but it seemed decidedly grateful when, on rising, it 
found that its feet were no longer so painful. We nearly doubled 
up with laughter, for it shook its ungainly feet as a cat does hers 
when a small boy ties paper on them ; and then walked off with its 
hind legs a yard apart. 

A hearty laugh was good for the anxious men. At Charklik I 
had told them that we were going to a difficult and dangerous 
region where no man had ever been, and they could turn back if 
they wished. 

"No," they answered, "we have seen that with a piece of paper 
and a 'Mecca-pointer' [compass] you can find a road where there 
is none. If we die, we die. Allah is merciful." 

At Koshalangza I gave them another chance to go back, but they 
swore that they were not afraid. They call the compass a Mecca- 
pointer" because the only practical use of it that they appreciate is 
that it shows the direction in which to face when they say their 
prayers. 

For four weary days we stumbled northward across the inter- 
minable salt plain of the old lake-bed. Rough ! An ordinary frozen 
ploughed field would have seemed like a macadam road in compari- 
son. Imagine the choppiest sort of sea with white-caps a foot or 
two high, and freeze it solid. When we camped in what we hoped 
was a soft spot, and tried to drive in the iron tent pegs, most of them 
bent double. We had to use an axe to hew down hummocks of rock 
salt a foot high before we could get places smooth enough for sleep- 
ing. Each night, when we pulled off our soft-soled boots, the only 
kind in which we could keep warm, we realized how the bastinado 
must feel. The slowness of our stumbling progress, the boundless- 
ness of the sea-like horizon, the bitter morning wind, and the un- 
certainty as to when we should find something different made us feel 
that the old lake must have been endless. 

During the long-continued process of drying up, the ancient lake 
of Lop deposited an unknown thickness of almost pure rock salt. 
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When the salt finally became dry, it split into pentagons from five 
to twelve feet in diameter; the process being similar to that which 
gives rise to mud-cracks when a mud-puddle dries up, or to basaltic 
columns when lava cools. The wind, or some other agency, appar- 
ently deposited dust in the cracks; when rain or snow fell, the 
moisture brought up new salt from below ; and thus the cracks were 
solidly filled. When next the plain became dry, the pentagons ap- 
peared again. This time the amount of material was larger, and the 
pentagons buckled up on the edges, and became saucer-shaped. By 
countless repetitions of this process, or of something analogous to 
it, the entire lake-bed became a mass of pentagons with ragged, 
blistered edges. 

Twice we encountered faint hollows where for a mile or two the 
plain was damp and comparatively smooth. Travelling in such 
places was much easier than elsewhere ; but we did our best to avoid 
them, for we remembered the Chinese tales of muck which swallows 
horse and rider. Beyond the main body of the lake our worst fears 
were almost realized. The salt assumed a whiter, fresher appear- 
ance, and began to look slightly damp. I was riding the biggest of 
the camels whose load of wood and ice had now been partly used. 
Suddenly I found myself turning a summersault backward off the 
camel. His hind legs had broken through the saline crust and had 
plunged a yard deep into soft, oozy muck. As he struggled ponder- 
ously to extricate himself, his front legs also sank in ; and oily water 
came bubbling up in muddy pools about the prostrate creature's 
stomach. Two other camels fell into the mire at the same time. In 
the haste with which we began to tear off their loads I forgot to 
investigate whether my neck was broken. Relieved of their burdens, 
the two smaller camels extricated themselves. My big, heavy 
animal, however was so completely mired that we had to put ropes 
around his legs and pull them out onto felts which we spread on 
the soft mud to keep him from sinking in again. It was a grim jest 
on the part of Nature to lead us into an unfrozen, watery bog in zero 
weather, in a region so cold and dry that we were carrying ten or 
twelve days' supply of ice for drinking-water. If the mud had been 
a little softer we should have lost the camels, and might never have 
returned to corroborate the Chinese tales of bottomless muck. 

On the fourth morning of our weary march we were cheered by 
encountering a shore-line, marked by a steep bluff thirty feet high. 
On climbing to its top we supposed that we had left the old lake-bed 
behind. After walking a quarter of a mile among seolian mesas of 
clay, however, we dropped down another bluff, and were in the salt 
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plain again. We had crossed a finger-shaped peninsula, ten or 
twenty times as long as it was wide. All that day and till noon of 
the next we encountered similar peninsulas, or elongated islands, 
separated by bays and sounds of similar dimensions. The axes of 
all were directed northeast and southwest, as the map shows. 
Apparently, during a dry interfluvial epoch preceding the last 
marked expansion of the lake, the violent winds of the region, which 
prevailingly blow from the northeast, had carved out great hollows 
between countless mesas, as they are doing now in many other 
places. Later, when the lake again expanded, it penetrated the 
hollows and widened them into a network of parallel sounds and 
bays, dotted with an archipelago of elongated islands and peninsulas. 
The flat-topped islands, with steep red and green bluffs surrounded 
by the clear blue water of the bitter sea, must have presented a 
unique and almost indescribable type of scenery. 

Beyond the fatiguing sea of salt we found easy travelling for a 
time. A fantastic red plain, the soft dry bed of an older expansion 
of the lake, glittered with innumerable gypsum crystals, or was 
sparsely studded with aeolian mesas, made of pink and greenish clay, 
and from thirty to sixty feet high. On the sixth day the red plain 
gave place to a maze of mesas. As we were travelling at right 
angles to their long axes we were obliged to make countless huge 
zig-zags in order to find breaks through which the camels could pass. 
Nevertheless we made fourteen miles that day, and by sunset were 
close to the mountains of Kuruk Tagh, and only eight miles from 
Altmish Bulak. Shortly before we camped a regular cheer went 
up from the men. 

"Wood has come ! Wood has come !" they shouted. Sure enough 
a few bits of drift-wood lay in a long-dry flood channel. It was the 
first sign of life, or of the work of running water, that we had seen 
for six days. No; not quite the first sign of life. We had found 
in the salt a half-buried plover, dead for centuries, ever since the 
time when the bottom of the lake was still soft and formed the muck 
of the Chinese tradition; and elsewhere, in the side of a mesa, we 
had seen the deeply-buried roots of some reeds which flourished long 
ago in the expanded Lop-Nor of one of the earlier Glacial epochs. 
Otherwise, for nearly a hundred miles, the entire country was as 
barren as a well-used road. 

"We came just as though we had been here before," said the men 
when we reached Altmish Bulak on the seventh noon. The camels 
had suffered from hunger more than from thirst. In spite of seven 
days without water, they would not drink till they had filled their 
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stomachs with reeds and prickly camel-thorn. For ourselves the 
greatest difficulty had been lack of fuel. The night temperature had 
averaged nine degrees below zero Fahrenheit, with a minimum of 
seventeen below. Two or three sticks, fed slowly together, had not 
made a very satisfactory fire, but we dared not use more for fear of 
some delaying accident. Some nights I had to write with a pencil, 
because my fountain pen froze in my hand, though I held it as close 
to the fire as possible. One night I actually had to eat dinner with 
my plate in the fire to keep things from freezing. Yet, thanks to 
vigorous exercise, none of us suffered from cold, except when the 
wind blew. 

At Altmish Bulak we rested a day, chopping new ice, cutting 
faggots, and getting ready for a start the next morning toward the 
ruins of Lulan, thirty miles to the southwest. When Handum Bai 
went to bring in the camels he could not find them, though he and 
the others searched till dark. Only one remained, the little footsore 
animal, which we had kept at home that afternoon to have its shoes 
patched. During the next twenty- four hours we watched and tended 
that camel like a sick child. The chances were that we should never 
find the others. If we threw away everything except food, furs, and 
instruments, and abandoned all hope of further exploration, the 
weary little animal might be able to help us to Tikkenlik, the nearest 
settlement, a hundred and fifty miles away. If it became exhausted, 
as there was every chance of its doing, or if it succeeded in its 
vigorous attempts to run away and seek its mates, we should be in 
a sorry plight. If we should have to go on foot to Tikkenlik, carry- 
ing even the minimum of food, furs, and ice, and following a cir- 
cuitous route in order to hunt for springs at the foot of the moun- 
tains of Kuruk Tagh, it would probably take us twelve, or perhaps 
fifteen, days to get there. Failure to find water, sickness, or un- 
toward accident, such as injury to the compass, might mean that we 
should never emerge from the desert. 

I decided to spend two days in hunting for the camels, and then, 
if we were unsuccessful, to try for Tikkenlik on foot. The track of 
the runaways must be visible somewhere in the soft sand or gravel. 
I told the men that if we found it the discoverer was by no means 
to go off alone in the vast, pathless desert, but to come back to 
camp for a companion, and for food and ice. During that anxious 
night it was hard to refrain from repeatedly getting up to make sure 
that the little camel had not escaped. In the morning we found 
that Handum Bai had gone off alone, nobody knew when or where. 
We finally found his track, and that of the camels, leading off to 
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the southwest down the slope of piedmont gravel. It did not deviate 
to right or left like the track of animals in search of food, but ran 
straight away as though they had been led. Handum's track showed 
that he had been running— an amazing thing for an Oriental to do. 
Ibrahim, my headman, and our Loplik guide followed the track some 
miles, but came back at three o'clock with no news. As Handum had 
opened none of the food bags, and had left his coat in camp, I began 
to feel more anxious about him than about the camels. If he lost his 
way, or went too far, a night without food, water, fire, or furs, and 
with a temperature of ten degrees below zero, after a day of severe 
exertion, would probably kill him. Accordingly, I started the two 
men off again, with the tired little camel loaded with everything 
necessary, including faggots and ice. They were to follow Han- 
dum's track till dark, camp where their fire could be seen from 
afar, go on till near night the next day, and then, if neither Handum 
nor the camels had appeared, turn back, leaving a cache with his 
coat, and plenty of wood, food, and ice. 

The Ladakhi cook and I remained in camp. Abdur Rahman, as 
he was called, feeling lonely and disconsolate, prepared for the 
hoped-for return of his companions by cooking the favourite 
Ladakhi dish, lumps of highly-spiced, heavy dough boiled in fat, 
and eaten, if possible, with buttery Himalayan tea. Coming to my 
tent after sunset, ostensibly to tend the fire, he was whiling away 
the time by telling me about what he had cooked, when we heard a 
faint hallo borne on the strong west wind. Hurrying to the top of 
a bushy hillock, whither our anxious feet had worn a path that after- 
noon, we peered into the darkness, and, after vainly shouting again 
and again into the teeth of the wind, kindled a big fire. Then we 
waited a disquietfngly long interval. We had almost concluded that 
we were mistaken as to the voice, when it sounded again, near at 
hand, and in a moment the firelight showed Handum Bai, with 
bowed head, striding wearily through the reeds with the huge two- 
humped camels behind him. 

He was out of his head. Fatigue, hunger, thirst, and anxiety 
had unsettled the poor man's wits, never any too keen. All that we 
could gather was that he was trying to explain why he had gone off 
alone contrary to orders. The next day he was able to give a more 
coherent account, though it was weeks before he was himself again. 
Apparently the camels would not have run away if Handum had 
heeded the cook's warning that they were beginning to stray at 
three o'clock. At bed-time, eight o'clock, Handum Bai was in any- 
thing but a pleasant frame of mind. 
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"If the camels are lost and we die here in the desert," he said to 
himself, "it will be my fault. This is the mating season, and our 
camels have surely gone off after the wild camels which come here 
to drink. They may go a hundred miles without stopping. If I 
wait till morning, and go with another man, the camels will have 
such a start, and we shall go so slowly, that we will never catch 
them. The Sahib will be angry if I go alone; but he will be still 
more angry if the camels are lost and we all die." 

Waiting till the moon rose, between nine and ten o'clock, he 
stealthily crept out, taking nothing but some matches. How he 
found the track I do not know. But find it he did, and ran beside it 
all night. Once his unprotected hands got so cold that, finding a 
tiny bush a foot high, he stopped to make a little blaze. At the 
same time he ate a bit of snow which had been preserved under the 
bush since the only snowstorm of the winter, a couple of inches 
which had fallen six weeks before. Otherwise he neither drank, ate, 
nor rested. 

"I vowed when I started," he said, "neither to eat, nor drink till 
I found the camels, or got back to camp. And I vowed to run all 
night as hard as I could, and to spend the day in coming back to 
camp. I knew it would take all day to come back if I ran all night, 
because it would be uphill. And I knew a night in the open would 
kill me." 

It was well that Handum Bai acted as he did. The undeviating 
tracks and the wild camel seen by him left no doubt that our animals 
had been led off by wild ones. Ours probably never came near the 
others ; for it is well known that the wild camel is extremely afraid 
of anything which suggests man — for instance, the saddles which 
we always left on to keep the animals warm in the winter. Two of 
our camels fought on the way, as Handum Bai knew from the tracks. 
Fortunately, the saddle of the big leader was knocked off, and, 
becoming caught to the animal's hind foot by a loose rope, not only 
acted as a clog, but made a broad track, easy to follow. At day- 
break Handum entered a region where the wind had cut the clay 
plain into little mesas, thickly set, a hopeless labyrinth of narrow 
passages. He despaired of finding anything, and was about to turn 
back. Suddenly he spied a black spot, conspicuous among the pale 
green and gray of the region ; it was the big camel's head rising over 
a table of clay. The saddle had stuck in a narrow passage between 
two elongated mesas, and the animal was caught in a veritable trap. 
He bit so furiously that Handum could not catch him, and was 
obliged to go off for the others, which, deprived of their leader, were 
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straying slowly not far away. Finally, with a rope from the neck 
of a small camel, he. caught the big one, and was ready to return. 
As he looked around to rind how to get back to camp, he suddenly 
noticed the sun rising in the west, and wondered what the evil spirits 
were doing. He started off, however, on his old track, only after half 
an hour to find himself back where he started. He rubbed his eyes. 
The spirits must be playing with him, he thought. He had sense 
enough to examine all the tracks carefully, and discovered that he 
had followed his own track, made in catching the milder camels. 
If the spirits had been clever enough to raise a little wind and cover 
the tracks, it would have been the end of Handum Bai, and, perhaps, 
of the rest of us. As it was, he chose the right track. Once he 
tried to ride, but found it too cold. In the late afternoon he foolishly 
attempted to make a short-cut, thus failing to meet the other two 
men, and almost getting lost again. Toward sunset he thought that 
over the rock-ribbed plain of gravel he saw the reedy plateau of 
Altmish Bulak, rising ten feet above the surrounding dry flood-plain. 
After dark he supposed himself near the camp, but hearing no 
answer to his repeated shouts, was about to pass on and camp near 
the mountains, perhaps to perish of cold. He was planning, so he 
said, to make the four camels kneel in a square, and crouch down in 
the middle out of the wind. Then our fire flared up far to the right, 
and he was saved. 

The two men whom I had sent off with the feeble camel found 
Handum Bai's track the next day, and returned in the afternoon 
without incident. Judging by what I later saw of the topography, 
the man must have travelled twenty-five miles each way in his chase 
after the camels — fifty miles in twenty hours without food or water. 
The experience was to me a revelation of the inexorableness of 
the desert. It was still more remarkable as an illustration of the 
intensity and endurance which life-long contact with the desert in 
the care of his camels had developed in Handum Bai, a man of the 
mild Chanto race. None of my other men would have done such a 
thing, only Handum, who from early childhood had endured heat 
and cold and fatigue in the desert far from the enervating influence 
of the easy agricultural life of the fertile oases. Such intensity is 
often supposed to be a result of Mohammedan fanaticism and fatal- 
ism. More probably it is the result of life in the desert. There none 
succeed except those who, though often lazy and dilatory, are capable 
at times of becoming almost monomaniacs — fanatics animated by 
the will to do some deed in spite of heaven or hell. 



